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Memorabilia. 
N the May Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, besides some interesting 
Marketing Notes showing the benefits that 
have come from grading, there are two topics 


over which our readers may like to pause a | 


moment. One is hay-making. It seems early 
to consider that, but early cutting is neces- 
sary for trifolium or crimson clover, and 
also for lucerne.” You’ may know when 
lucerne is ready by seeing a_ few flowers 
appear upon it. And here we come upon an 
instance—and any instance is to be prized— 
where modern labour-saving machinery is at 
a disadvantage as compared with handwork. 
For lucerne requires retention of its leaf: 
and so its swaths should be turned over while 
they are moist with dew, or on a dull day; 
it should be put up, after two or three days, 
in small cocks; these cocks should then be 
increased in size and also frequently turned 
completely over, until about ten days after 
cutting; and only then, and when dry, may 
the lucerne be taken up and stacked. For 
meadow hay Dutch barns are coming more 
and more into use: they were started in the 
north and are now increasing in numbers 
in the south, though where the hay is made 
for sale Mr. Lawson (whose ‘ May on the 
Farm’ we are quoting) tells us that ricked 
hay continues to be preferred. The reason 
for this is thought to be its greater compact- 
ness for cutting, and its better ‘‘ nose.’’—Is 
that the regular farmer’s word for the good 
smell of hay in a horse’s nostrils ? 

The other topic in the number is the food 
of Carrion Crow, Hooded Crow, Magpie and 
Jay, by analysis whereof Dr. W. E. Collinge, 
Keeper of the Yorkshire Museum, York, 
shows us what exactly are the claims of these 
birds for protection from the farmer. Even 
the worst of them—which would appear to be 
the Carrion Crow—shows benefits in excess of 
injuries. Moreover, it deserves to be remem- 


hered, as the writer points out, that the in- 


| Joyner, on a July day, were 


juries are concentrated within a few weeks 
in the spring, while the benefits—destruc- 
tion of injurious insects and vermin—are 
steadily rendered throughout all the rest of 
the year. Of the four the Magpie would 
appear to be most useful, and least harmful 
to anything man requires; and close to him, 
the Jay. But of all we are told that ‘‘ by 
countenancing their destruction the agricul- 
turist is robbing himself of a valuable eco- 
nomic factor, since the four species are dis- 
tinctly beneficial to agriculture.”’ 


AS a Supplement to his Concordance to 

Tennyson’s Works, Mr. A. E. Baker, of 
Taunton Public Library, is now about to 
publish a Concordance to the poet’s ‘ The 
Devil and the Lady,’ edited by Charles Ten- 
nyson, his grandson. This contains approx- 
imately 8,400 quotations or references, and is 
arranged in strict alphabetical order. All 
proper names are included. The Act and 
Scene, together with the number of the Page 
and the Line are supplied, thereby facilitat- 
ing the finding of a quotation or reference. 
The size of the book will be demy 8vo. The 
edition—which will be based on the number 
of subscribers—will be strictly limited. The 
subscription price will thirteen shillings and 
sixpence net, increased to twenty shillings net 
upon publication. Orders at the subscrip- 
tion price should be received not later than 
the 15th of July next. Foreign and Colonial 
orders bearing post-mark anterior to this 
date will be accepted. 


E think that most readers of Pepys’s 

‘ Diary’ must share with us a special 
sympathy and pleasure in the Diarist’s joy 
over his book-cases ; how he and Sympson the 
‘with great 
pains contriving presses to put my books up 
in’? and how, a month later, all the presses 
had been delivered, and he and Sympson 
spent a day till dark, ‘‘ furnishing of my new 
closett . . . so that I think it will be as 
noble a closett as any man hath.’’ These 
presses, now at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, afford good justification for Pepys’s 
delight. They are the subject of an article 
by Mr. R. W. Symonds in the May 
Connoisseur, who begins by pointing out that 
their glazed doors were an innovation, and 
goes on to show how largely their design and 
character were determined by the fact that 
Sympson, who made them, was a joiner, not 
a cabinet-maker, a worker rather in archi- 
tecture than in furniture. The present 
article discusses the variations of design in 
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| 
the twelve bookcases, and introduces us to | 


four other contemporary examples, 
from Cuckfield Park, which, 


three | 
made for | 


Charles Sergisson, a Commissioner in the | 
Navy and acquaintance of Pepys’s, may have | 
been copies of those made for Pepys; and one, | 


now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
from Dyrham Park. The article is abund- 
antly illustrated: we would note in 


particular two reproductions of drawings of | 


Pepys’s library in York Buildings from the | 


Library Catalogue at Magdalene College. | Hoe Collection, which was catalogued as a 


The design, construction and material of all 


the book-cases are to be discussed in a further | 


article, 

Mr. Charles R. Beard contributes to this 
number a short illustrated note about the 
Fayrey brass, of which the point is to 


| 
| 


announce that the lost inscription has at last, | 
after more than fifty years, been recovered. | 


It turned up in a small shop at Tattershall, 


and is now in the possession of a Mr. Ronald | 


Coates. While the two main figures belong- 
ing to the brass are in the Victoria and 


Alb N re is ¢ | : 
snes wen, there in a Sean ponte on , natelli enter’d the Conclave, where there are 


graved with figures of five sons in a collection 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The plate of the 
four daughters is still missing, We cannot 
but echo Mr. Beard’s wish that all the exist- 
ing pieces may eventually be suffered to unite 
again-—if only under conditions of loan. 


1 


T may be worth while to note Sir Henry | 


Lunn’s letter to The Times (May 13) 
dealing with the cost of the Passion Play to 
the people of Oberammergau, who 


are | 


thought by detractors to be unduly enriching | 


themselves. Sir Henry tells us that the 


villagers begin this Passion Play with a very | 


heavy burden of debt—individually from the 
impoverishment caused by the inflation of the 
mark in 1922, the year of the last Play, and 
collectively from the debt of 1,500,000m. in- 
curred in the rebuilding of the theatre, and 
half a million debt, the cost of preparing the 
roads and widening them for the great inva- 
sion of motor-cars, 
borne by a population of little more than 
2,000 would appear to amount to £200,000 
(4,000,000m.). If the thirty-three principal 


The total obligation to be | 


performances are well-filled the receipts from | 


tickets may be estimated at about £120,000, 
and if ‘‘ the year’s Play is a sustained suc- 
cess and no international or national disturb- 
ances interfere with it and there is a freedom 


from any other calamity, the people of Ober- | 


ammergau may find next Michaelmas that 
that have earned—from lodging receipts and 
the play—by two years’ preparation and six 





months of great strain, a sum to be divided 
among 2,000 people nearly equal to the 
amount expended in railway travelling and 
hotel expenses by the spectators at the last 
British Football Cup final.”’ 


ESSRS. Goodspeed send us an entertain- 
ing pamphlet (No. 8 of vol. i.) called 

the Month at Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Our 
readers may be interested in their note about 
the copy of ‘ Sense and Sensibility ’ from the 


first edition in the sale of 1912 and fetched 
$172.50, but was returned by the buyer as a 
mistake. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the London Journal, Saturday, May 
16, 1730. 








ForEIGN AFFAIRS. 


. . . . 


Rome, April 29. On the 22d Cardinal Pig. 


now 57 or 58 Cardinals. There are Scrut- 


| inies every Day, but the Voices are fo divided 


that at prefent there is no likelihood of the 
Election being foon over: What one Party 
propofes, is immediately defeated by the 
other. However, ’tis faid that Cardinal 
Camerlengo, to put an End to thofe Broils, 


| hath refolv’d no longer to propofe any one 
| to be elected Pope, but to leave that matter 


| Lateral 


to the moft ancient Cardinals, that they may 
make Choice of one they fhall judge moft 
worthy, with a promife for himfelf and all 
his Faction to concur therein. The Party of 
this Cardinal is the ftrongeft, but not fuffi- 
cient to chufe a Pontiff Canonically. 
Bologna, May 2. On the 29th paft, the 
Cardinal Camerlengo, Head of the Clemen- 
tine Faction, had 24 Votes, and Cardinal 
Falconieri, of the Benedictine Faction, had 
22. The Rebellion in Corfica is not yet 
quelled. 
Paris, May 17. On the 9th Inftant nine 
Perfons underwent the Operation of cutting 
for the Stone in the Charité, 5 of them the 
Way, which is called here the 
Englifh; 3 by M. Morand, Chief Surgeon of 
that Hofpital, and 2 by M. Perchet. The 
firft operation was over in one Minute, 15 
Seconds, and 3 others in a Minute and a half 
apiece; and we hope this Experiment will 
be attended with as good Succefs here as in 
England. 


May 17, 1939, ; 
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Literary and Historical 
__Notes. 


HENRY CHAPMAN MERCER. 


R. Henry Chapman Mercer, who passed | 
away ged March 9, 1930, at Fonthill, his | 
home, after a short illness, was born in 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, on June 24, 1856, | 
the son of William Robert Mercer of Cedar | 
Park, West River, Anne Arundel County, 
Maryland. He studied law at Harvard 
University, and was admitted to the Phila- 
delphia bar in 1881. ‘ 

His inclinations, however, led him soon 
into the field of archeology which was to 
become his life work. In 1892 he was in | 
Spain as an honorary member of the United | 
States Archeological Commission to the His- | 
torico-American Exposition at Madrid, and | 
until 1897 was active in his chosen field as | 
editor for anthropology of the American 
Naturalist, and curator of American and 
prehistoric archeology at the University of 
Pennsylvania. This period was remarkably | 
fruitful in exploration of caves and prehis- 
toric sites in various countries of America 
and Europe, and the discovery of not a few 
new species of extinct animals. Dr, Mercer | 
devoted considerable attention to technical | 
comparison of prehistoric human implements | 
found in America and of Pleisticene man of | 
Europe with stone tools and weapons of the 
modern North American Indian, and _ in- 
quired into the antiquity of man in America 
by investigating human and animal remains | 
found in caves, under rock shelter, and in | 
quarries. In these researches lines of early 
migration along the river valleys, the pioneer 
pathways, were traced, and the historic | 
Indian stone-blade quarries and workshops 
of Delaware Valley discovered, studied and 
compared with the alleged glacial specimens | 
found in the drift gravels at Trenton, N.J., | 
at Abbeville and the Dordogne Valley in| 
France, Spiennes in Belgium, and San | 
Isidro, Spain. Among Mercer’s publica- | 
tions of that period are ‘ The Lenape Stone’ 
(New York and London, 1885), ‘ Hill Caves 
of Yucatan’ (Philadelphia, 1896), ‘Re-_ 
searches upon the Antiquity of Man in the 
Delaware Valley and the Eastern United | 
States’ (Publication of the University of 
Pennsylvania, 1897), and many shorter | 
articles in various scientific journals. 

Having more particularly explored his | 
own native Bucks and the surrounding coun- 





{ 


| hand-made pottery had inspired him. 


ties in the search for prehistoric remains, he 
could not but become aware of the backwood 
settlers and their unusual tenacity in stick- 
ing to their old language, tools, implements, 
customs and manners. He found them using 
tools of the eighteenth century, and collect- 


_ ing and studying these he became aware that 


they represented long-existing types of world- 
wide use, and further that a large propor- 
tion of them have remained unchanged in 
construction since Roman _ times. This 
gradually led him to approach the study of 
archeology from a new angle and viewpoint. 
Instead of beginning at the past he started 
with the present, the study of the imple- 
ments just being discarded by the farmers 
and tradespeople, tools and implements com- 
paratively modern in date, but very old in 
type, not excavated or studied by the arche- 
ologist, yet none the less the master tools of 
ancient and extinct peoples. To house his 
collection and make it available for study he 
designed, erected and endowed a museum in 
Doylestown, Pa, It is built entirely of 
re-enforced concrete and houses now more 
than 25,000 ancient tools and utensils, im- 
ported by the Colonists, chiefly copied from 
European types used in the United States 


| until about 1820, or until the introduction of 


steam and modern machinery. Many 
learned papers in the five volumes of Pro- 
ceedings of the Bucks County Historical 
Society, to whom has been entrusted the care 
of the Mercer Museum, give witness to the 
untiring labour of assimilating, correlating 
and studying the mass of tools and utensils 
which Dr. Mercer has gathered together. His 
exemplary thoroughness in dealing with a 
given subject is best shown in his two books. 
“The Bible in Iron’ (an account of the old 
Colonial stove plates and firebacks, and their 
manufacture, Doylestown, P. 1914), and 
‘Ancient Carpenter’s Tools ’ (Doylestown, Pa. 
1929), the latter a work completed when he 
Was over seventy years old. 

Since 1921 Dr. Mercer has maintained an 
Expedition for Historical Research in China 
which is gathering material for a work on 
Far Eastern tools and implements. 

Dr. Mercer’s genius did not halt here. The 


| artistic side of the implements of the old 


Pennsylvania Germans and especially their 
He 
experimented upon and developed their pro- 
cess.of making and decorating pottery, in- 
venting in 1899 a new method of manufactur- 
ing tiles for mural decoration, and in 1902, 
a new process of making mosaics. Thus 
started from small beginnings the Moravian 
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Pottery and Tile Works, which have been | 


a decisive factor in shaping modern taste, 
by bringing a charming, inspiring and ele- 
vating art into American domestic architec- 
ture. To exemplify his ideas, as it were, 
Dr. Mercer has built himself a veritable 
palace, the outstanding feature of which is 
harmony of colour in the lavish and artistic 
display of tiles, all of his own design, with 


a judicious interspersing of historical tiles | 


This 


as a 


gathered from all over the world. 
house, called Fonthill, is to be kept 


shrine to the memory of its creator, and will | 
be accessible to the serious student of the | 


ceramic arts with special reference to the pos- 








—$—$______ 


handsome hotels, the best to which I drove, 
Farquahrson’s Western Hotel. New church! 
built by subscription, cost only £7000—esti- 
mate £21,000—a beautiful edifice, the great 
ornament of the town. New Town Hall and 
market now building, very handsome with a 
cupola. Fatiguing hunt after lodgings, in 
North Parade and Wellington Place, Fixed 
at last at No. 3, Regent Terrace—small but 
neat and pleasant. 


15th Shopping and _ reconnoitering till 
| tired. Glad to be housed with a warm fire, 
16th. At market. Fine beef. Cheap 


sibilities of artistic tiles and their applica- | 


tion to architecture. 


ing and many-sided adept had also leisure 
to give up to literary pursuits. An out- 
standing result of his efforts in this line is 
a delightful book of short stories which 


poultry and fish. Walk to baths—Sea Ter- 
race. A little beyond the baths is the 
Wherry mine which runs far into the sea.2 


_ | A steam engine actually working in the sea 
Little as we may believe it, such an untir- | 


appeared under the title ‘November Night | 


Tales’ (New York, 1928). 

It must have been a singular satisfaction 
to Dr, Mercer, that his contemporaries had 
long recognised his accomplishments and 
shown their appreciation in various ways. 
He was a Fellow of the American Association 


for the Advancement of Science, and a mem- | 


ber of many other learned bodies. 


In 1904 | 


he was awarded the grand prize for artistic | 


tiles and pottery at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. Franklin and Marshall College, 
Pa. granted him in 1916 the honorary degree 
of D.Se., and Lehigh University awarded 
him in 1929 the honorary degree of LL.D. as 
a ‘‘ distinguished archeologist and promoter 
of historical research, contributor to human 
knowledge, and his success in recovering for 
the twentieth century the medieval concep- 
tion of art in which the artist and the 
craftsman were one.’’ Various medals were 
bestowed upon Dr. Mercer, among them a 
gold medal by the American Association of 
Architects at Washington, D.C., in 1921. 
Only a rapid survey has been given of the 
accomplishments of this versatile genius, who 
will go down in history as one of the great 
men of America, R. P. Hommet 


A TOUR IN CORNWALL IN 1837. 
(See ante pp. 309, 329). 
‘UESDAY, 14th [ Nov. 1837]. Dreary road 


to Penzance. Great improvement in the 


town since our last visit. Several spacious and 


—the shaft beneath. This mine has been for 
some time abandoned, but is now opened 
again. Visit the Museum, a handsome build- 
ing in the Egyptian style like that in Picca- 
dilly, for the sale of minerals. Saw a splen- 
did and unique specimen of quartz & car- 
bonate of Iron in singularly formed chrys- 
tals, price fixed £150. N.B. £130 had been 
offered and refused. In this shop specimens 
may be had, for private collections, from 
£1 to £50. The public museum of the Geo- 
logical Society is in North Parade. 

17th. Drove over the hills towards 
Madron, then turned down into the beauti- 
ful vale of Gulvall. Fine old church. Num- 
erous villas, some on a large scale, in great 


| taste. commanding sweet views of Penzance 


; ing the progress of the works. 
| of the mine was described as “ an astonishingly 


| 





and St. Michael’s Mount. On the whole an 
enchanting spot, to be revisited, if possible. 

18th. A short drive over hills on the 
Land’s End road—many pretty villas. Sweet 
vale in which is a_ well-embowered, tasty 
mansion of Rev’, C. Le Grice. Cheap fish at 





1. “St. Mary’s Church, erected in 1835 on the 
site of a chapel of Our Lady, whose alms-box 
and font still survive.”—‘ Cornwall,’ by Arthur 
L. Salmon. 


2, ‘The Wherry mine had not been worked 
since the year 1798, owing to the danger attend- 
The opening 


adventurous undertaking.” ‘‘ Imagine,” says 
Dr. Maton, quoted by F. W. L. Stockdale, 1824, 
“the descent into a mine out in the sea, the 
miners going down through a hollow tube, and 
working at the depth of twelve fathoms below 
the waves; the rod of a steam engine extended 
from the shore to the shaft, a distance of nearly 
120 fathoms; and a great number of men 
momentarily menaced with an inundation of 
the sea, which continually drained in no small 
quantity through the roof of the mine, and 
— loud enough to be distinctly heard in 
IU. 
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market—4 large whiting for 6d., served 2 | 
days. Cod fish 13d. per Ib. é 

Sunday, 19th. At church twice. _ Fine 
organ, well played, and good voices. Morn- 
ing sermon by Mr. Brown, the Curate, rather 
ranting. Evening sermon by Mr. Vyvyan, 
brother to Sir Richard, plain, impressive. 
Heavy storm on leaving Church—grope thro’ | 
lanes without a ray of light. 

20th. Wind W. and stormy—unable to go 
abroad except to deliver letters to Mr. 
Boase and Rev’. T, Vyvyan. 

Qist. Drive to Newlyn, thence steep hard 
pulling road to Paul5 church, near 2 miles. 
North tower, and nave of great length but 
low. Intended to go to Mousal [Mousehole} 
but violent storms drove us back. Called on 
Mr, Boase. Visited the Geological Museum. 

93rd. Walked on beach, admiring the 
dashing waves, rolling over the rounded and 
polished pebbles, among wch were some beau- 
tiful specimens of the Cornish rocks. Looked 
at the Wherry Mine, undergoing some re- 
pairs, but could gain only a sight of small 
pieces of the ore. Read the papers, and 
looked over library of the Institution. 

24th Second attempt to see Mouse-hole 
more successful. Surprised at the extent of 
the place, and the jumble of houses, chiefly 
fishermens’, clinging to the rocks. with barely 
a passage between them. Small pier—vast 
number of boats. Fine old fisherman 79 
years of age, expressed great wrath at Sir 
John St. Aubin, lately claiming a small rock 
in the sea and hoisting a pole upon it. Sad 
breach of liberty. All Wesleyans there. Dis- 
appointed in not finding the place so singular 
and picturesque as described. Newlyn much 
more so. Sadly exposed to inroads from the 
sea. Long line of wall thrown down two 
years ago and not repaired from an opinion 
that it is useless to defend that part agst 
the violence of storms. People acute and 
intelligent. 

25th. Fine rainbow. This is quite the 
country of rainbows. Not a day has passed 
since our arrival, without one. A beautiful 
drive thro’ a valley leading from Newlyn 
to Mr. Le Grice’s green mansion, thence by 
St. Just road to Madern. Sweet villas scat- 
tered around. Some magnificent, viz. a 
seat of Mr. Stephens, Trengwainton, late 
Sir Rose Price, Poltair, Mr. [Edward] 
Scobel]’s, and a castellated mansion of Mr. 
Rogers, at York House, built by Mr. Pope. 





3. Now often called St. Paul, but the prefix, 
as always in Cornwall, is quite modern. ‘ Corn- 
wall,’ by Arthur L. Salmon. 
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Sunday, 26th. At Gulval Church in the 
Excellent sermon by Mr. Maurice, 
the Curate to Mr. Dillon, the vicar, who is 
86. Revd. Mr. Veale, of Trevayler opened 
his seat to us. Large property there. 

27th. Walked through Alveston and up a 
wooded dell watered by a gurgling streamlet, 
to Castle Horneck, now a modern mansion 
belonging to Mr. Borlase—above it in the 
valley are paper mills—and crossing the riv- 
ulet ascend to another mount, well-planted, 
called Rose Hill, with beautiful gardens 
and descending lawns and fields, the seat of 
Mr. Vigurs, 

28th. Left Regent Terrace, and entered on 
lodgings at No. 6, North Parade—clean, and 
dry situation. Pleasant promenade thro’ 
fields, leading to a stone well, much resorted 
to for the very great purity of the water. 
Cure for sore eyes. 

29th. Cheap fish. Drive along beach 
toward Marazion. Driven back by the wind 
—More sheltered up the Vale, by Mr. Boli- 
tho’s stamp mills for tin. His house beau- 
tiful. His brother has a sweet villa with a 
lawn before it, looking on the bay. Pass 
thro’ the vale up to a large house of Mr. 
Tremendere’s at ——. See returning the old 
seat of the Harris’s, at Carnegie | Kenegie] 
on a hill above Gulvall. 

30th. Rainy. Cold, fieree W. wind. At 
home all day—Lumbago. 

Dect. 1st. Drove thro’ Gulvall,: up steep 
hill to Trevayler, Mr. Veale’s—sweet wood- 
land and valley. Dreary moor beyond, but 
fine view of bay. 

Dec. 2nd. Pleasant ride over the hills and 
round by Madern [Madron]. Stop to see the 
church. Number of fine monuments—some 
very old ones of Thomas Maddern, 1565. 
Two large mausoleums in churchyard. One 
to the late Sir Rose Price, of Trengwainton. 
Fine views from churchyard. 


Dec. Srd. Attended morning service at 
Madron Church. Large and _ respectable 
congregation. Singular ornaments of 


painted figures supporting the roof. Reading 
desk covered with a white napkin; instead 
of the usual covering, like the pulpit. The 
pulpit in a different part of the church. 
This seems the fashion of Cornwall, as at 
Wendron, Guivall, etc. The old vicar, Tre- 
menhen, between 80 ad 90, appeared with 
becoming dignity in his Canonicals, but 
undertook no duty. Attended evening ser- 
vice at Penzance... 

Dec. 4th. Drove thro’ Gulvall and up 
steep hill to Carnegie, elevated and command- 
ing good views—once the seat of an old 
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family, Harris, now the property of 
Ellis, untenanted and in a state of perfect 
desolation. Beautiful and extensive gar- 
dens, and shrubberies, enriched with every 


Mr. | 


rare plant, are left to be trodden underfoot | 


by cows and horses—Rhodedendrons and Cis- 
tuses of a size unparalled—Fushias, Mag- 


| structure and forms of 


nolias, heaths and even large Aloe plants, | 


unprotected here, blush unseen among 
varieties of roses still in bloom. All seem 
doomed to be forgotten, with the pride and 
ancestry of its former proprietor. 

Sth. G.B. and his wife [his son Gregory 
Boraston and wife] arrived from Helston. 
Walked with them up the valley to Rose 
Hill and Castle Horneck, thence by a retired 
picturesque lane down to beach, Wherry mine 
and round town. 

6th. Drove G.B. and wife to see Gulvall 
& Kenegie—all in love with Kenegie. Viewed 
the house, pleased with its accomodations, 
and almost tempted to become its tenant. 
Singular character of landlord. 


7th. Drove same party to Newlyn and up 
the vale to Madron. Severe frost. 
8th. Ice at Marazion was an inch thick, 


said to be remarkable. Visited St. Michael’s 
Mount, crossing to it and back by boat. Great 
alterations and external decorations since I 
last saw it, intended to assimilate with its 
parent monastery, St. Michael, in Normandy, 
to which both the form of the rock, and its 
singular situation in a bay, bear a_ strong 
resemblance, when compared with drawings of 
both within the mansion. 
occupied by Mr. Grills, who may 


be 


well 


The place is now | 


termed the hermit of the rock, living there | 


without society and devoted to his books. He 
gave up two years ago the living of Crowan, 
depositing a valuable library large collection 
of his own manuscripts and plate at Clow- 
ance, Sir John St. Aubyn’s, which fine seat 
was soon after burnt to the ground.4 Severe 
treatment of Mr. Grills by the Bishop, as 


reported by my son, excited my indignation. | 


Left son and wife at Marazion on their way 
home. Drank tea in the evening at Mr. 
Boases—met 3 Clergymen. 

9th. Drove to —— to see a furnished 
house, Pengelly’s, which I did not like, and 
home thro Gulvall. 

llth. Walked to see Rose Cadgehill and 
Mr, Scobell’s at Nancealrern, Mr, Rogers, 
York House, and the fine park, walks, and 
beautifully kept grounds of Mr. Tremanhun 
at Traneer. 





4. “Rebuilt less than, a century since,” 
Cornwall, by Arthur L. Salmon, 1913. 


12th. Long walk to see new buildings on 
the hill by Chyandour, up the Vale by Mr. 
Bolitho’s works and round again near the 
villa of Vigurs, bookseller, and that of 
Barwis, a school. In the evening at the Lec- 
ture Institution ; subject ‘‘ Adaptation of the 

animals to their 

uses.’’ Discussions arising out of it kept up 
for an hour by various speakers, chiefly on 
the question of animal food, as a permitted 
or assumed right. 

13th. Drove to Roseworren, Mr. Johns, 
well shaded with fine trees. Gardens taste- 
fully laid out and planted with tender shrubs 
and flowers, not seen elsewhere out of the 
greenhouse. I observed among them the 
largest Camellia I ever saw and many beau- 
tiful creepers now in blossom. Adjoining is 
a pretty rural cottage, let to Mrs. Falkener. 

14th. Made usual calls in the town, and 
had a dry walk to Fox’s Gardens and round 
by Lariggan, 

15th. Driving rain. 
s hour before dinner. 

16th. Wind whistling thro’ all points of 
the compass. Drove thro’ pretty lane, pass- 
ing Nansaloem Rose Cadgehill, Mr. Tyack’s, 
and Rosehill . . . Finish the morning with 
a walk to Lariggan, thro’ fine fields. The 
lower house, pleasantly situated belongs to 
Mr. John Carne. The upper house still 
pleasanter and backed by fine wood shelter- 
ing it from the N. and E., the property of 
Coulson, a draper in Penzance. The pret- 
tiest villas around Penzance occupied by 
Tradesmen and Miners. 

17th Church. 

18th. Drove tow4s Marazion, but a violent 
squall coming on we drove up the sheltered 
vale to Trevayler. 

19th. No walk beyond the news room. 

20th. Walk to Lariggan. 

21st. Called at Tyereife, Mr. Le Grice; 
from thence drove Sancreed—pretty church, 
excellent parsonage, few houses, like the other 
Church towns in Cornwall, thence by wind- 
ing, narrow & rugged roads into the St. Just 
road and return to Penzance. Full market 
—Beef adorned with evergreens and flowers. 


Diary, which 


Confined all day till 


Thus ends the Rector’s 
covers a period from Oct. 16 to Dec. 
21 in the year of the accession of 
Queen Victoria. There is no record of his 
return journey to Worcestershire.  Pos- 
sibly he spent Christmas with his son at 
Wendron. 


The following note occurs on a blank 
page of the little memorandnm book : 
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In my lodgings at No. 6 Parade, Penzance, | 
( letter, | 


I found a curious book, in black 


title ‘‘ the Works of Thomas Becon, Professor | 


of Sacred Theology ’’—Canterbury, 
Divers subjects, quaintly treated. Several 
treatises against Popery. A Curious Dia- 
logue between Satan and a Christian Man— 
very useful, 


1563. | 


I have not yet been able to ascertain the | 
name of the living held by the Rev. G. | 


Borlaston. It appears from a note of his 
route to have been ten miles distant from 
Upton on Severn, and within walking dis- 
tance of Worcester. 


P. D. Munpy. 


SOME FURTHER NOTES ON THE 
DISCOVERERS OF AMERICA. 
(See ante pp. 30, 65, 136, 183).1 
OPE ALEXANDER VI (Rodrigo Borgia) 


issued two Bulls of Partition dated 3 and 
4 May, 1493, respectively, granting to 


in 44° 43/6 W. 

Waldseemuller’s ‘ Carta Marina’ of 1516 
shews the discoveries of Gaspar Corte Real— 
‘‘ Hec Terra Corterati inuenta est ex mandato 
Portugallie per Casparum  Corterati 
capitaneum,”’ etc., etc., in ‘‘1501.’’ (See 
‘The Discoveries of the Norsemen in 
America,’ Fischer, Plate viii.). 

The Carta Marina is plotted on squared 
paper, each of the abscissae representing a 
parallel of latitude, and each ordinate an 
unknown number of nautical miles. Corte 
Real’s discoveries are plotted very primi- 
tively. The latitudes from Cape Race to 


| Belleisle are passable, but the longitude can 


| ordinates. 


| ordinate. 


Spanish Sovereignty all lands found or to be | 
found west and south of a line of demarca- | 


tion drawn 100 leagues west of the Azores and 
Cape Verde Islands. If, as the Bull deliber- 
ately states, we read to the south and west of 
a line passing 100 leagues west of both the 
Azores and Cape Verde Islands, the line 


cannot be a meridian; or are we to interpret | 


this explicit direction to mean that the Azores 
and Cape Verde Islands are assumed to be 
in the same longitude, and that Spain could 


only make discoveries to the west of the} 
Azores in latitude 39° 40! N. and to the south- | 
ward of that latitude, but not north thereof ? | 

By the Treaty of Tordesillas—signed 7 | 


June, 1494—Portugal obtained a revision of 
this partition, the line of demarcation being 


drawn ‘‘ 370 leagues west of the Cape Verde | 


Islands’ (Navarrette, tom. ii. pp. 116-130). 
The text of the Treaty distinctly states ‘‘ from 
Pole to Pole’’; and in the event of this so- 
called ‘‘ Papal meridian ”’ passing through or 


touching any island or mainland “‘a sign or | 


tower ’’ was to be erected and ‘‘ signs were 
to be built along the said line.” The 
summit of San Antonio island in the Cape 
Verde archipelago is in long. 25° 03/ W., and 
if we accept a league as three nautical miles 
or 1-20th of a degree, then 370 leagues will 
place the line of demarcation in long. 43° 47! 
west of Greenwich, or by ‘‘ Parallel Sailing ”’ 





1 See also J. A. Williamson’s paper on 
Early Falsifications of West Indian Latitudes,’ 
The Geographical Journal, Vol. lxxv, No. 3, 
March, 1930, pp. 263-265. 


«The | 


| 


| 


Joseph. 


arrived at by the number of 

The western limit of his dis- 
coveries is bounded by the 30th ordinate west 
of Lisbon, and Fayal is cut by the 16th 
Supposing the 30th ordinate to be 
the line of demarcation, then Lisbon being 
in long. 9°2’ W. of Greenwich and Fayal in 
28° 6! W., the line of demarcation would be 
in about 44° W. The whole of Gaspar Corte 
Real’s discoveries shewn between the 26th and 
30th ordinate west of Lisbon are in reality 
between longitudes 52°30! west and 57° 00/ 
W. of Greenwich (both Cape Race and Cape 
Bonavista are in long. 53° 04’ W.). 

The coast of Brazil is practically all to the 
east of long. 52° W. In fact, on the northern 
coast 52° 10! W. passes through Cayenne, 
French Guiana, and through Rio Grande do 
Sol, which is the southern (coastal) boundary 
of Brazil. The northern boundary of Brazil 
is near Cape Orange, in lat. 4° 20! N. long. 
51° 28/ W. 

Therefore it would appear that the line of 
demarcation had been laid down from Fayal 
in the Azores in long. 28°36! W. of 
Greenwich, which by ‘“ Parallel Sailing ”’ 
converts (in lat. 39°40!N.) 370 leagues or 
1,110 nautical miles into 24° 02! difference 
of longitude, placing the line in 52° 38/ W. 

The only method of obtaining the longitude 
was by the respective dead reckoning value of 
different ships, until William Baffin? in 1612 


2 William Baffin was the pilot in various 
Arctic exploration vessels. We first hear of him 


only be 





| as pilot of the Patience in the expedition of 
James Hall and Andrew Barker in 1612. 1613, 


he was pilot of the Tiger under Benjamin 
_ 1614, he was pilot of the Thomasine 
under Robert Fotherby, 1615 and 1616, two voy- 
ages, pilot of the Discovery under Robert Bylot. 
1617, Master’s Mate of E.I. Co’s Anne Royal 
under Andrew Shilling. He was killed on 
shore in the execution of his duty at Ormuz 


jin the Persian Gulf fighting the Portuguese, 
123 Jan., 1622. 
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ascertained and practised a method of deter- 
mining longitude at sea by an observation of 
the heavenly bodies. 


If nothing was known or suspected of an | 


American continent, Newfoundland or West 
Indian islands, why were the Portuguese so 
anxious to obtain a revision of the line of 
demarcation ? 


for instance: 


Pliny, quoting from Cornelius Nepos, 


mentions the arrivals of Indians on the coast | 


of Germany, who were presented to the 


Roman proconsul of Gaul, Quintus Metellus | 
In 1160, | 
during the reign of Frederick Barbarossa, | 
other Indians had drifted across the Atlantic | 


Celer, by the King of Suevia. 


to Germany, just as the small coasting 
schooner Neptune II, with a crew of ten men 
and one woman drifted helplessly from New- 


foundland to Tobermory in January of this | 


year. The great island of St. Brandan, on 
old maps, represented the early voyage of 


someone to the coast of South America, just | 


as the island of Brazil off the Irish coast 


represented a primitive knowledge of New- | 
foundland. There appears no doubt whatso- | 


ever that the Portuguese knew of the existence 


of land to the south-west, and they computed | 
that such land would be found chiefly to the | 
east of a meridian drawn 370 leagues west of | 
Of this fact Columbus was well | 


Cape Verde. 
aware. 

La Casas, quoting 
journal, tells us in his ‘ Historia de las 
Indias’ (written between 1552 and 1561, and 


published from the autograph manuscripts of | 


1875), Cap. exxxii, vol, IT, pp. 225, 226. 
... The Admiral says again that he wants to 
go south, as he believes ... he will 
find islands and lands;.. 
wants to see what was the meaning of King D. 


Joao of Portugal when he said that there was | 


terra firma to the south; and for this reason 
he says that the King of Portugal had differ- 
ences with the kings of Castille, which were 
settled when it was decided that the King of 


Portugal should have 370 leagues to the west, | 


beyond the islands of the Azores and Cape 
Verde, which belong to him, from north to 


south, and from one pole to the other; and he | 


says that King D. Joao considered it certain 
that inside those limits he was going to find 
many things and famous lands. 


Sant’ Iago came to see him and said that to the 
south-west of the island of Fogo, which is one 
of the said islands of Cape Verde, ... an 
island was seen, and that King D. Joao had a 
great wish to send an expedition to make dis- 
coveries towards the south-west, and_ that 
canoes had been known to go from the Guinean 
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Scraps of information had | 
been recorded which were common knowledge, | 


from Columbus’s | 


be able to | 
. and because he | 


Some of the | 
more important inhabitants of that island of | 
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coast to the west with merchandize.... And 

| ordered the ships to steer south-west, which jg 
the way from those islands to the austral 
| regions, ...as he would be thus east-west of 
Serra Leoa and Cape Santa Anna, in Guinea, 
under the equinoxial line; . .. and then he 
would navigate due west, and afterwards to 
this island Espanola, in which way he would 
verify the said opinion of King D. Joao. 

The earliest distinct reference to Columbus 
| in the English language is a translation of 
| Sebastian Brandts’ poem ‘ Das Narrenschiff’ 
which appeared in 1494—‘ The Shyppe of 
Fooles,’ by Henry Watson (published London 
1509): ‘‘Of hym that wyll wryte and 
enquere of all regyons,’’ it is said: ‘‘ There 
was one that knowe that in ye ysles of 
Spayne was enhabitantes. Wherefore he 
asked men of Kynge Ferdyndus and went 
| and found them, the which lyved as beastes,” 

Only a very brief out-line of the Portuguese 
voyages has so far been made available to us, 
and space here admits but a mere summary of 
that. 

Between 1317 and 1351 Portuguese and 
Genoese pilots visited Madeira and _ the 
Azores, and sailed about 100 miles out into 
the Atlantic. These mariners landed on the 
Canary Islands in 1341. 

1379, Machico, a Portuguese mariner, left 
his name on a large district of the Madeira 
Islands, of which he was probably the 
discoverer. (It is said that an Englishman 
named Machin or Machan visited Madeira 
in 1344 or 1377 (which seems doubtful), and 
| that a Norman named Jean de Bethencourt 

founded a colony on the Canary Islands in 
| 1402.) 

1415, D. Joao de Castro made obscure 
Atlantic voyages. 

1416, 1431, 1432, and 1437, Gongalo Velho 
Cabral made obscure Atlantic voyages. 

1418—1420, Madeira was colonised by 
Gonsalvez Zareo, Tristam Vaz and Bartholo- 
| mew Perestrelo. 

Between 1431 and 1449 seven of the Azores 
islands were re-discovered by Portuguese 
expeditions. 

1433—1435, Prince Henry of Portugal sent 
Gil Eannes (anglice, Giles Jones), who, at a 
second attempt, succeeded in doubling Cape 
Bojador for the first time, and on a third 
voyage sailed nearly 200 miles beyond. 

1436, Andrea Biancho’s map of this date 
shows that the Portuguese had sailed as far 
west as the Saragossa Sea, the eastern edge 

| of which is in lat. 28° N. long. 40° W. This 
floating gulf-weed, Sargassum bacciferum, 18 
easily recognised by its small _berry-like 
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rs—Biancho calls it ‘‘ Mar de Baga, 
ora Sea of Berries. Small fishes, crabs, | 
prawns, molluscs, etc., live on these masses of | 
seaweed, which are, it is believed, renewed | 
from the surrounding shores. _ yn, 

1442, Antonio Gongalves sailed 400 miles | 
beyond Cape Bojador. _ 

1445, Dinis Fernandez (or Diniz Dias) | 
reached Cape Verde and the Senegal river. | 

1447, Lancarote reached the mouth of the 
River Gambia. 

In about the year 1447—before 1448—the | 
Portuguese actually crossed the Atlantic to | 
Brazil, and left on Andrea Biancho’s map of 
1448 reliable information. A portion of this 
map has been reproduced by H. Yule Oldham 
in the Geographical Journal, Vol. v., p. 221 | 
et seq., and is more fully discussed by J. | 
Batalha-Reis in Vol. ix., p. 185 et seq. The | 
portion of Brazil on the south-west corner of 
the map is in the neighbourhood of Cape 
St. Roque—perhaps 200 or 300 miles in ex- 
tent, across the length of which is written: 
“Txola otinticha xe longa a ponente 1500 
mia.” If the word ‘‘longa’’ is taken to 
mean ‘‘ distance,’? as permitted in medieval 
Italian, then the literal translation is: 
‘Authentic Island is distant 1,500 miles to | 
the west.’’ | 

When Pedro Alvares de Cabral made the 
coast of Brazil on 22 April, 1500, he was then | 
and for the next few days under the im- | 
pression that he had discovered several large, 
or a series of, islands. Cape St. Roque light- 
house is 1,477 miles distant from the San 
Antonio summit in the Cape Verde Islands 
(shewn as ‘‘dos ermanes’’ on Biancho’s | 
map); 1,613 miles distant if measured from 
Cape Verde (also on Biancho’s map); 1,320 | 
miles, if measured from Sierra Leone. So) 
that without more explicit information | 
“1,500 mia’’ is not a bad estimate of the 
correct distance. The discovery of this land 
appears to have been purposely kept secret, 
and was no doubt the main cause of the 
alteration in the line of demarcation in 1494. 

1452, Diogo de Tieve and Pedro Valasco 
sailed for more than 150 leagues west of the 
Island of Fayal. 

1456, Luigi Cadamosto of Venice, sailing 
for Portugal, reached the Rio Grande; he | 
is said to have been driven westward to the 
Cape Verde Islands. 

1458, Diego Gomez reached Rio Grande; 
and two years later is said to have explored | 
the Cape Verde Islands. 

1460, A Portuguese ship is said to have 
reached unknown land to the west and south- 


[ 
a | 
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| companions except two, 


'-He had with him Bartholomew 
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west, where fear of the natives drove them 
home. This news was reported to the Infante 
D. Henrique, who appears to have caused 
no records to have been kept. 

1462, Goncalo Fernandes de Tavira tried 
to discover new lands west-north-west of the 
Canary Islands and Madeira. 

1462, Piedro de Cintra reached Sierra 
Leone. 

1464, Joao Vaz Corte Real (the father of 


| Gaspar and Miguel) is credited with the 


discovery of Terceira and Sao Jorge in the 
Azores, of Fogo in the Cape Verde group, 
and with the discovery of some parts in the 
west, and of Brazil. He is also supposed to 
have discovered Newfoundland in 1473. 

1471, Joao de Santarem and Pedro de 
Escobar crossed the Equator. 

1473, Ruy Concalves de Camara sails west- 
ward to look for new lands. 

1473, The Portuguese made attempts to 
discover new Islands west of the Cape Verde 
archipelago. 

1474, Fernando Po discovered an island, 


which bears his name; then crossed the 
Equator. 
1475, Fernao Telles tries to make dis- 


coveries westward far from the Guinea seas. 

1474 and 1496, Joao Coelho sailed to the 
south-west, and is supposed to have found 
desert islands, where he died--with all his 
who managed to 
return to Terceira. 

1476, Antonio Leme sails to the west. 

1484, Fernao Domingues do Arco intends 
to look for a reported new island in the west. 
Columbus met this explorer in Lisbon. 

1484, Diego Cam entered the River Congo; 
on a subsequent voyage in 1485 he reached 
lat. 22° S, 

1486, Bartholomew Dias sailed from 
Portugal in August, and reached Great Fish 
River, lat. 33°30!’ S. long. 27° 10/ E., about 
600 miles east of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Columbus 
(brother of Christopher Columbus) and 
returned in December, 1487. 

1486 (or earlier) to 1490, one voyage to 
the west as far as the Saragossa Sea was 
ordered (or perhaps accomplished) by a 
Portuguese prince. 

1486, Expedition to be prepared under 
Fernao Dulmo and Joao Affonso do Estrecito 
—to be accompanied by Martin Benhaim—to 
discover islands and land to the west. The 
announcement of this forthcoming voyage 
may have caused the French King in 1488 to 
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despatch Jean Cousin of Dieppe—an ex- | 


pedition which is supposed to have been blown 
across to Brazil and to have found shelter in 
the mouth of the Amazon. 


1490, Joao Ramalho made an_ obscure 
voyage to America. 
1491-1495, At the end of 1491 or early 


months of 1492, Pedro de Barcellos and Joao 
Fernandes Lavrador sent by order of King 
D. Joao II. These two explorers appear to 


have at least left their names behind to New- | 


foundland (Isle de Bacallos of Sebastian 
Cabot’s map) and Labrador respectively. They 
also appear to have been connected with the 
English voyages attempting to discover the 
Island of Brazil (i.e. Newfoundland), 
Notr.—The majority of this list of voyages 
and discoveries are fully discussed in the 
Geographical Journal, ix, p. 185 et seq. 


For Cousin’s voyage see Desmarquets: 
‘Memoires chronologiques pour servir a 


Vhistoire de Dieppe,’ Paris, 1785, tom. i., 
pp. 91-98; Estancelin: ‘ Recherches sur les 
voyages et découvertes des Navigateurs 
normands, etc.,’ Paris, 1832, pp. 332-361. 
Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 
Hydrographical Survey, Southampton. 





(HANGING LONDON. — The recent ap- | 


proval of the Westminster City Council 


to the proposal to extend Whitehall to 29-30, | 


Charing Cross (Drummond’s corner) will 
remove one of London’s puzzles, and leave 
a few houses only with that address. Pre- 
sumably the next step will be to change the 
latter to Trafalgar Square. 

Hitherto these notes, so ably contributed by 
Mr, ArpaGH, have been confined to purely 
topographical detail, but they might well be 
extended to include items of historical inter- 
est. 
such a notable shop as Buzzards, which is 
to give place to a modern building, should 
be included. The removal of Lincoln | 
Bennets, the hatters, from the corner of 
Sackville Street to Burlington Gardens, is 
also worthy of a note. Such notes would 
form a valuable reference later on. The 
removal of Mudie’s Library and the pending 
change of Harrisons, the printers and pub- | 
lishers of the London Gazette, have already 
been mentioned. 

If the dates of the removal of Meux’s 
Brewery and Crosse and Blackwell’s factories 
were also given, it would be well. 


W. H. MANcuHEE. 





; : 
Readers’ Queries. 

AMES OF MEMBERS OF PARLIA. 
+" MENT WANTED. Can any of your 
readers inform the Committee on House of 
Commons Records where we may find the 
names of the Members of Parliament for the 
following constituencies :— 

Ipswich — in 1495, 1497, 1504, 1510 Parlia. 
ments. 

Southampton, Hull, Salisbury, York, Win. 
chelsea, Hythe, Rye, and Romney — in 
1510 Parliament, 

The names were known to the late Mr. W, 
D. Prxk, so often a contributor to your 
columns, but we have been unable to find 
from what authority he got these names, 


JostaH C. WEpDGwoop. 


1 eral MATSYS AND ‘“‘ THE UGLY 
DUCHESS.’’—The announcement of the 
production of a play founded on the novel 
‘The Ugly Duchess’ excites curiosity as to 
the picture of that lady by Quentin Matsys 
exhibited at the ‘ Exhibition of Works of 
Art’ at Olympia in 1928. Margarate, 





| Duchess of Carinthia, was born in 1318 and 


died in 1369. Quentin Matsys was born in 
1466 and died in 1530. 

Where did the painter obtain the know- 
ledge required to present the details of this 
portrait? A prior painting or a written 
description ? 

W. M. C. 


NSCRIPTION ON MONSTRANCE: 
NACHTEGALL.—A friend has just shown 


| me a monstrance, on the back of which is 


The sale of the Cecil Hotel, followed by | 





the following inscription: ‘‘ Sstis patronis 
Augustino & Agneti V.M. servg Indignies 
F. Rob. Nachtegall P sor. buch. 1708.’’ The 
inscription appears to have been etched by 
someone ignorant of Latin. ‘‘ Sstis ’’ should, 
I suppose, be ‘‘ Sctis,’’ ‘‘servg’’ should be 
‘‘ servus,’’ and ‘‘ Indignies’’ should be ‘“‘ in- 
dignus.’’ But I am baffled by ‘‘ buch,’’ of 
which the first letter is doubtful. May ‘ P 
sor’’ stand for ‘‘ Professor’’? Can any 
reader give any information as to Robert 
Nachtegall, or solve the obscurities of the 
inscription ? 
A. H. L. Hastrine. 


ISARMED SPINY PLANTS.—In Collin 
de Plancy’s ‘ Dictionnaire critique des 
Reliques et des Images miraculeuses,’ Paris, 
1821, tom. i, p. 66, it is said :—‘‘ On montre, 
auprés du jardin des franciscains de Gaéte, 
un buisson d’épines lesquelles naissent 
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presque toutes sans pointes, depuis que Saint 
Frangois s’y roula, pour éteindre le feu de ses 
convoitises.”’ ; 

In the so-called Colt’s Dale (Komagatani), 
prov, Kawachi, Japan, there is said still to 
thrive the tree Osmanthus Aquifolium, 
whereto, according to a legend, Prince 
Shétoku, the great political reformer (A.D. 
573621), once tethered Black Colt (Auro- 
koma), his renowned charger, after his riding 
it over the clouds. Characteristically this 
species has the leaves all as spiny as those of 
the holly (Zlex Aquifolium), but in the pre- 
sent instance they are totally spineless, if 
we can believe the ‘ Honch6 Kokugo,’ quoted 
in lwaya’s ‘ Téy6 K6hi Daizen,’ Tokyo, 
1913, p. 878. 

I shall be glad of references to any other 
records of such abnormal growths. 

Kumacusu MUINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


tion against Hornblower and Maberly for the 
infringement of Watt’s patent for an im- 
provement on the steam engine. 
Bramah wrote ‘ A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Sir 
James Eyre’ on the subject (1797, 8vo, p. 
90). Who was the defendant Maberly ? 


J. M. Buttocn. 


HE LEADER FAMILY. — Where can I 
get a good account of the Leader family ? 


I know ‘ Rough and Rambling Notes, chiefly | 
of my Early Life,’ by John Temple Leader | 
(1810-1903), published in Florence in 1899 | 


(pp. 74). He was the son of William Leader. 


Was the latter the son of William Leader | 


of Bedford Row? It may interest some 
readers to know that in ‘Rough and 
Rambling Notes’ John Temple Leader gives 
some interesting notes on Putney. 


J. M. Buttocu. 


EGIMENTAL COLOURS, ALMANZA 
AND FORT ST, PHILIP. — 1 under- 
stand the colours of those British regiments 
which were forced to lay down their arms at 
Almanza in 1707, were at one time displayed 
in the church of Atocha, near Madrid. Were 
these colours recovered by the Allies in 1710? 
What happened to the colours of the 51st 
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Joseph | 


and 61st Foot on the capitulation of Fort | 


St. Philip in Minorca in 1782? Were they 
stored at the Royal Armoury at Madrid, and 


destroyed by fire at a comparatively recent | 
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date, or were they burnt by the French in 
1814 at the Invalides to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the Allies on the surrender 
of Paris? 

R. M. GrazEBRrook. 


AINTS AND BOOKS. — In Migne’s 

‘ Patrologia latina,’ 73, Verba seniorum, 

I have found a charming legend on the love 
of books of St. Anastasius. I have also an 
old German legend on the book-lover St. 
Kilian. Could any correspondent of ‘ N. 
and Q.’ indicate to me other legends on 
saints in relation to books? Exact biblio- 
graphical indications would be appreciated. 


Otto F. BaBier. 
ELSON-HURST.—A Russian lady is very 


desirous of learning where any informa- 


| tion from a book, or generally any particu- 


lars could be obtained concerning her great- 


| grandfather, Thomas Nelson-Hurst, brother 
AMES WATT’S PATENT INFRINGED. | 
—On Dec. 16, 1796, an action was heard | 

at the Guildhall before Sir James Eyre in | 
which Boulton and Watt sought an injunc- | 


or half-brother of Lord Nelson (Horatio), who 
entered Government service in Russia and 
who married and settled in Russia. 


H. E. P. 
Constantinople, 


(jOLOURS IN ROCKBOURNE CHURCH. 

’  —In the parish church of Rockbourne, 
near Fordingbridge, Hants, are three British 
colours and a fourth flag which I under- 
stand to be a captured Dutch one. Par- 
ticulars of these are asked for. 


H. Buttock, 
Capt. 
Kast India, U.S. Club. 
TILES FAMILY. — There was a West 
Indian family of this name. One 
member, a Miss Deborah Stiles of Bermuda, 
married John Gambier, Governor of 
Bahamas, and was mother of Admiral 
Gambier, who was made Lord Gambier. 
There was also a Miss Margaret Stiles, 
married between 1797-1802 to the Rev. Henry 
Jenkins, who was at that time Chaplain on 
the Caicos Island. So far as the generations 
go, her father might have been a brother of 
Deborah. 

Information is wanted to establish the con- 
nection between the two ladies, the name of 
Margaret’s father, and exactly how they were 
related ; also of the Rev. Henry Jenkins and 
the various appointments that he held in the 
West Indies, and his movements between 1806 
and 1813. He was Rector of Montego Bay. 
Jamaica, from 1813-1827. Any other in- 
formation concerning the family of Stiles 
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would be gratefully received. 
Francis JONES THOMAS. 
119, Lonsdale Road, Barnes, 8.W.12. 


YHAUCER QUERY.—In Urry’s Chaucer 

(fol. London 1721) an edition stigmatised 
by Skeat as ‘‘ a very bad one,’”’ but all the 
same, with due allowance for its date, both 
handsome and useful, there occurs on p. 
548, between Scogan’s ‘ Moral 
addressed to the Lords and Gentlemen of the 
King’s House’ and the Ballades of Dialogue 
between the author and Fortune (commencing 
‘‘This wretched worldes transmutacion ”’ 


without paintyng.’ 
in the Index of Contents that follows the 
Preface, 

It is quite unintelligible to me, and has 
no reference to anything in the context, or 
indeed anything in Chaucer’s works. Can 
any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ kindly throw 
light on the matter? 

8. 


NRAVE SPACE AS A DORMITORY. — | 


¥ When wandering over the churchyard 
surrounding the beautiful church, at Clynnog, 
I came across a tombstone with an English 
inscription commencing ‘‘ The dormitory of 
——,’? The grave appeared to contain only 
one body, and therefore differs slightly from 
the ordinary dictionary meaning of ‘‘a 
sleeping room with several beds.”’ 

remember to have hitherto seen a grave space 
described as a dormitory. Is it used else- 
where ? 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ORTH END ROAD AND SPANIARD’S 
ROAD, HAMPSTEAD.—That portion of 
North End Road which lies within the parish 
of Hampstead is, for a part of its length, in 
a cutting; Spaniard’s Road is, however, on 
an embankment. Can any reader inform me 


when the cutting and the embankment 
respectively were constructed ? 
H. VY. Bortey. 


ECORDS OF THE 4tx HUSSARS. — 
Have any reminiscences been written by 
officers and men of the 4th Hussars (pre- 
viously 4th Light Dragoons) other than those 
by Sergeant-Major Taylor, Lord George 
Paget and Capt. Portals? 
J. Patne. 


MAgoR ROBERT LEAKE (1756-1787).— 
“Of the English Army.’ Married 
about 1784 Margaret, daughter of John 





I do not | 
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| Hose : 


this heading or title: ‘ Ballade of the village | 
This title is given also | 


| vice. 
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Watts, sometime President of the Council of 
New York, and Ann, daughter of Stephen 
Delancey. What is known of his parentage 
and commissions? He died at Cardiff. 

R. BrncHam Apams, 


IEUT.-COLONEL THOMAS ADAMS,-] 
am informed that the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1731, p. 35, reports the appointment 
of Thomas Adams as Lieut.-Colonel in Mur. 
ray’s Foot. Particulars of his career and 
family are desired. 
R. BrncHam Apams, 


COOPER.—Can anyone give me 

any information as to the following 
people? Margaret, daughter of — Cooper, 
married — Hogg, of the Madras Civil Ser- 
He died and she married _ secondly 
(sometime in the 1830’s, I think), Dr. John 
Nichols Hudleston, born c. 1807, died 1874, 
before which date she was dead and he had 
married again. Any information which 


, would fill up the blanks above would be very 


welcome. 
C. Roy Hup estoy. 


EWES (LEWIS) AND DASHWOOD 
FAMILIES.—In a note-book containing 
genealogical data (apparently compiled by 
Mrs. Jane Cage, née Vann, circa 1820) is 
mention of a Col. William Cage, of Milgate 
Park, near Maidstone, Kent, M.P. for 
Rochester, d. 1702, m. ‘‘ Catherine, granddau, 
of Sir Robert Lewis, Bart.’’ It appears, 
however, that this baronet never existed. But 
I do not doubt the reality of this Cage-Lewis 
alliance; many descendants of the marriage 
(Cages, Knights—formerly Austen—Fielders, 
and Hugos) bore the name Lewis as a 
Christian name. I wish to discover who 
Catherine Lewis was. My suspicion is that 
she was of the family of Lewes (sic) of Stan- 
ford Park, Co. Notts. 

The incomplete pedigree of the Stanford 
Park family in Burke, ‘ Landed Gentry,’ ed. 
1862, mentions that the Lewes heiress married 
a Dashwood. Now, Richard Fielder, gent., 
of Hersham, by Walton-on-Thames, Co. 
Surrey, m. Catherine, dau. of Lewis Cage of 
Milgate (grandson of Col, William Cage), 
and had six sons and one dau.; the 3rd and 
4th sons were named Lewis Cage Fielder (b. 
1804; my great-grandfather) and Francis 
Dashwood Fielder respectively. Further, ina 
letter written in 1846 the second son is called 
Richard Adgate Fielder. The children of 
Mr, Fielder and Catherine Cage all bore 
surnames as Christian names. In most cases 
these were the surnames of families related 
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the Fielders or Cages, but Adgate is 
pe In January, 1923 (12 S. xii. 53) 
I queried, under the pen-name BRIGHTONIAN, 
as to the ‘‘ Adgate Family,” but no satis- 
factory answer was forthcoming. But I note 
from Burke that George Lewes, of Manchester, | 
(Co. Warwick (whose son was the 1st of Stan- | 
ford Park), married (? temp. Charles 1) 
‘Catherine, dau. of Richard Bradgate (my 
italics), of Little Petling, Co. Leicester, 
Esq.”’ Probably the 2nd son of Richard and 
Catherine Fielder was in reality named | 
Richard Bradgate Fielder. 

I do not find any Robert Lewes in Burke’s 
incomplete pedigree, but the name Robert 
occurs before 1700 in the families of Curzon 
of Crox Hall, Co. Derby; Bradshaw of | 
Moreham, Co. Leicester; and Dashwood 
(there were at least four Lewes-Dashwood 
marriages), all related to the Lewes family. 

Was Catherine Lewis in fact of the family 
of Lewes of Stanford Park? If so, authentic 
details as to her parentage and ascending 
pedigree would be welcomed. 

F. H. M. Hugo. 


15 Allez Street, 
Guernsey, C.I. 


ITLE AND AUTHOR WANTED.—Can any | 
reader suggest the title and author of the 
following novel, which appeared a great many | 
years ago? The story runs somewhat as fol- 
ows: A naval captain has been deprived of the 
command of his ship for having ill-used mem- 
bers of his ship’s company, and in consequence 
finds it impossible to obtain a new appoint- | 
ment. He then decides to exercise a right 
which he had acquired from an ancestor under 
the following circumstances. During a sudden 
attack by the enemy, probably at the siege of 
Calais, one of his ancestors had sallied out to 
fight without his breeches. He displayed such 
gallantry that the King of England, who was 
— granted to him and his heirs the privi- 
ege to appear in his august presence at any 
time in similar scanty attire. The Captain 
therefore petitioned the sovereign to be received 
officially, thus attired, so that he might have 
his grievances redressed. The King overcame 
his difficulties by satisfying the petitioner’s 
requirements. The story ends with the further 
naval exploits of the Captain, who in due | 
course became a Commodore. | 
AM. FB. -€. 


UTHORS WANTED.—I am anxious to dis- 
cover who said the following sayings, and | 
where they may be found :— | 
1. My soul I resign to God, my body to the 
earth, my worldly goods to my next of kin. | 
2. My bedfellows are cramp and cough, we | 
three all in one bed. 
3. Farewell my children for ever, I am going 
to your father. ‘his last, I think, was Marie | 
Antoinette, but IT cannot find the reference). 


L. E. S. 
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Replies. 





INHAM. 
(elviii. 221, 260, 301, 319). 


\ R. Henry Curtis, at the last reference. 
> thinks that an objection can be urged 
against my derivation of ‘‘Inholmes,’’ in 
that it combines a Scandinavian with a 
Middle English word. I would suggest to 
him that this combination is what one should 
expect in Lincolnshire, which formed part 
of the Danelaw; for the common tongue of 
the people in the Middle Ages must have been 
a mixture of Danish and Anglo-Saxon, as 
shewn in the dialect of Lindsey that has come 
down to us; consequently words would be 
taken from both languages to identify the 
features of ground which marked properties 
and holdings. The peasants were not purists 
to select specially so as to avoid mixture. 
My suggestion was based on place-names 
in my birth-place Denton, near Grantham; 
and as holly is not of wild growth in that 


| district, it may be placed outside consider- 


ation as a derivation of ‘‘holm.’’ There is 
a sloping grass-field near the village, with 
several springs in it; this was known as 
‘© Wess,’’ ‘‘ Wind,”’ ‘‘ West-ling.’’ In 1572 
it had become ‘‘ Wyville-ings,’’ from the 
village above the hill; this changed to 
‘“Lyng’’ (? Lythe or slope) in 1784. 

“Wong ”’ or ‘“‘ Wrong’’ also was applied 
to a marshy meadow. Along the principal 
brook were ‘‘ Holme Close on Holebeck ”’; 
“* Mill Holme,’’ and ‘‘ Thack Holme,’’ where 
the reeds or rushes were cut for thatching ; 
also there was ‘‘ Gabraholme-nook,’’ a boggy 
bit to which the Town’s swine were herded to 
feed. Perhaps some-one can suggest a deriv- 
ation for ‘‘Gabra,’’ which later became 
‘* Gabriel.”’ 

The other marks in the parish of the 
Danish occupation were a part of the village 
called ‘‘ Apthorp,’’ approached by Apedale 
gate, and bounded by a water called Rendele; 
also the name in an outlying part, not 
exactly identified, ‘‘ Roxelloe,’’ which has 
been interpreted to mean the hoe, or tumulus, 


| of some one named Raven or Rook. 


The majority of the other early place- 
names were Anglo-Saxon, but the above 
examples are sufficient to show how the two 


| languages were mixed in the common usage. 


ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 
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HE REV. DEAN JOHN OWEN (elviii. 
316). — There was no Dean of Christ 
Church bearing that name “ about 1720.” 
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| 


| 


Surely Mr. Witt1aMs must be referring to | 


the famous John Owen, who ceased to be Dean | than the late Gir Mevace eukeld. am 


sixty years earlier, having held the office from 
1650/51 to 1659/60, and 
Chancellor from 1652 to 1658. 
father was Vicar of Stadhampton, Oxford- 
shire, has the distinction of a nine-column 
biography in the ‘ D.N.B.’ Mr. Writrams’s 
chronological inexactitude is possibly due to 
1720 being the date of the publication of a 
work of Owen’s which was found among his 
papers, an ‘Answer unto Two Questions; 
with Twelve Arguments against any Con- 
formity to Worship not of Divine Institu- 
tion.”! This work had the fortune, or mis- 
fortune, of being controverted before it was 
published. The MS. came into Baxter’s 
hands, who wrote in reply ‘ Catholick Com- 
munion defended,’ 1684. Owen himself had 
died in 1683. He was born in 1616. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
Much Hadham. 


“gg ong besvcee | Engilsh dress as a small boy. 
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Warden. ALFRED Sypney Lewis. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 

MARKEN ISLAND CUSTOM (elviii, 
273). —- Though born a generation later 


recollect being jeered at in France for my 
In 1856, when 
I was still but six years old, I was taken, 


| with my younger brother, to see a relative 


who lived at Dunkirk, and I recollect my 
wrath—turning round in the strect and 
showing fight—when little French boys called 
abusive attention to my short frock, bare legs 
and white socks, like a little girl’s. What. 
ever the origin of the English custom then, 
there was certainly no feeling of sex reference 
in it on the part of those controlling the 
children of the family. They simply fol- 
lowed the custom, whatever its origin. 


R. C. Tempe, 
PARKER: FREWEN (clviii. 316), — 
Stephen Frewen of Brickwall, Sussex (b, 
1600), Alderman of the City of London, bur. 


_at Northiam, 1679 (a brother of Accepted 


| Frewen, 


John Owen was born at Stadhampton, | 


Oxon, in 1616 and died 24 Aug., 1683. He 
was 2nd son of the Rev. Henry Owen. He 
matriculated at Queen’s College, Oxford, 


4 Nov., 1631; B.A. 11 June, 1632; M.A. 
27 April, 1635; D.D. 23 Dec., 1653. 
EK. Beaumont. 


EVEREUX BOWLY, CLOCKMAKER 
(clviii. 295, 337).—Devereux Bowly, a 
Freeman and Liveryman, 
Court of Assistants, Oct. 16, 1754, served the 
Office of Warden 1756-1758, elected Master 
of the Company in 1759, left a legacy of £500 
for the benefit of the Poor Freemen and their 
Widows. 

1773. April 5. The Clerk reported from the 
Commons, that Mr. Devereux Bowly deceased 
had by his will bearing date 17 July, 1772, left 
to the Master, Wardens and Court of Assis- 
tants of the Clockmakers‘ Company for the 
time being the sum of Five Hundred Pounds 


chosen on the) 


4 per cent. Bank Annuities, the Interest and | 


Dividends thereof for the benefit of so many 


Year.—(Company’s Journal iv.). 
1773. Sept. 6. 
the Upper and Renter Wardens had received 


The Master reported that | 


the sum of Five Hundred Pounds, Four per | 
Cent. Bank Annuities, from the Executors of | 


the late Devereux Bowly. 


1758. Devereux Bowley was_ Senior 


1. His Life was published in this same year. 





Archbishop of York) married 
Katherine, d. of Thomas Scott of Gotely, and 
had issue Thomas, b. 1630, became M.P. for 
Rye, and d. 1702 at Putney. He married (1) 
Judith only child of John Wolverstone, of 
Fulham; (2) Bridget, d. of Sir Thomas 
Laton ; (5) Jane, d. of Sir E. Cooke. By his 
first wife he had Edward, b. 1662, knighted 
1684, who married Selina, d. of John 
Godschall; and by Bridget, his second wife, 
as. John (1676), who married Rachel Stevens 
and had a son *Thomas, M.A., of Lincoln 
College, Oxon, b. 1708, Rector of Supcote; 
inherited Sussex, Kent and Middlesex estates 
of Frewens, and Leicestershire estates of 
Turners on death of Laton Frewen Turner. 
D. at Cold Overton 1791. He m. Esther 
Simpkin. Sir Edward Frewen (s. of Thomas 
by his first w. Judith Wolverstone), had a son 
+Thomas, b. 1687, of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and Lincoln’s Inn, and of Brickwall, Delmyn- 
den, who married Maa Turner of Cold 
Overton Hall, and had a son Thomas, of Oriel 


| College, and Brickwall, b. 1716, d. 1766. 


poor Freemen and the Widows, as they shall | 


> vorthy, ¢ to be distril ice a| 4 
deem worthy, and to be distributed twice | ones referred to by the querist. 


It seems likely that Thomas* and ¢+ are the 

With the 

exception of one in the nineteenth century, 

there is no other mention of an Edward 
Frewen in Frewen’s ‘ History of Brickwall.’ 
D, Mv 

‘*DOBOT’”’: ORIGIN OF WORD (elviii. 

169, 212, 228, 261).—Homer’s adders 


‘‘ gain-getter, earner, enterprising man,” 
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“a | 
mentioned at the last reference, is best derived 
from <«@dddvo “bring in, yield,’ ad¢y | 
“produce, gain,’’ cognate with Lithuanian | 
alga ‘‘ pay, reward,’’ Sanskrit arghds 
‘price.’? See Brugmann’s ‘ Kurz verg- 
leichende Grammatik der indogermanischen | 
Sprachen” (1902), p. 117; Joseph Wright's 
‘Comparative Grammar of the Greek Lan- | 
guage’ (1912), § 209; and the new edition of | 
Liddell and Scott (1925). Curtius’s equa- | 
tion of dAdavw with Sanskrit drabh ‘‘ to be | 
brisk, vigorous,’’ Latin labor, German arbeit | 
cannot be maintained. Labor is certainly 
not related to arbeit. 


L. R. M. Srracuan. 


OUNTENEY-JEPHSON (clviii. 314). — 
Stanley’s companion in Africa was 
named Arthur Jermy Mounteney-Jephson. 
He was 5th son of the Rev. John Mounteney- | 
Jephson, Vicar of Childerditch in Essex, and 
was christened Jermy after his maternal 
grandfather, the unfortunate Isaac Jermy, 
Recorder of Norwich, whose murder by a) 
farmer named Rush, at Stanfield Hall in| 
1848, caused a sensation at the time. 
A, J. M. Jephson was with Stanley in Africa | 
1887-1889, and was afterwards a Queen’s 
Messenger. He died in 1908, aged 50. I 
cannot identify the R, Mounteney-Jephson | 
referred to, as Mr, S. P. KENNY quotes no | 
date, and the name Mounteney is very | 
common in the Jephson family. It was 
introduced into the family in 1764, when | 
William Jephson, Archdeacon of Cork, 
married Thomasine Mounteney. Their 
second son was Sir Richard Mounteney 
Jephson, 1st Bart. Arthur Jermy Moun- | 
teney-Jephson was a grandson of the Ist | 
Baronet’s elder brother, the Rev. John | 
Jephson, Prebendary of Armagh. Several | 
members of this family have been christened 
Richard Mounteney, and one, I believe, was 
an officer in a Highland Regiment. _Prob- 
ably the gentleman your correspondent wishes 
to identify was a brother-officer of the author 
of mad book, and the Army Lists might give 
a clue. 


Witrrep H. Ho.rpen. 


MABERLY, SOLICITORS FOR CHRIST’S 

HOSPITAL (clviii. 314). — The Rev. 
Thomas Astley, Joseph James and Samuel 
Edward Maberly were sons of Joseph 
Maberly of Mytten, Sussex, by Henrietta, | 
dau. of James Serle of King’s House, Hants 
(Walford, ‘ County Families,’ 1877). 


G. 8. G. 
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EATE OF ETON (clviii. 315). — Anne, 
dau. of John Burland of Wells, married, 
1769, the Rev. William Keate, afterwards 
Canon of Wells and Rector of Laverton, and 
was mother of John Keate, headmaster of 
Eton. 
G. 8. G. 
REEK IN AN ADVERTISEMENT 
(clviii, 242).—This is not unprecedented. 
I enclose a copy of an advertisement of a book 
on Angling, which was published in the 
Times Literary Supplement of 25 November, 


| 1920. 


OI AMI @IAITITION AAAAN 
veworti BiBrov exdeSoxaow dvopacti 
AN ANGLER’S GARLAND 
ERIC PARKER 


ovyypayavros 
To pérpov 63 x 4) rhs rysns Os. 6d. 


\"AP’ ére povoodureis, Kaddnous 7 ixOis re hidovv- 


TES; 
BiBros, i80d’oO nyiv, ) rowovracw apéoKe, 
mpoaharos aptimayis duevtixos ixOvderoa. 
oiow py morapot myyai Nipvae 7 emixapra, 


| a 16 « ’ \ a9 3 9 , ‘ a 
rotow, Sod, BiBdtov: yal Tov OT @VHTOV; EpwTas; 


Sedre, pirou’ mapéxer rade TwAnrnpiov “AAAAN. 
AYAH TQN EZAIPETQN 


Puuire Autan & Co., Quality Court, 
London, W.C.2. 


Wiuti1am Barnarp. 


PALL GIBBETS OR GALLOWS (clviii. 
314).—Until I saw Mr. Henry Barteson’s 
inquiry I was under the impression that the 
last person gibbeted in England was William 
Jobling, whose body ‘was suspended on a 
gibbet at Jarrow Slake on Monday, Aug. 6, 
1832. Jobling and another person named 
Armstrong, who, however, was never caught, 
killed a South Shields magistrate named Mr. 
Nicholas Fairless whilst he was crossing the 
Slake on horseback on June 11. 1832. This 
occurred during a period of trouble in the 
Durham coal trade. Jobling was tried for 
murder at Durham on Aug. 1. He was found 
guilty and hanged on the scaffold at Durham 
on Aug. 3. After the body had been sus- 
pended for an hour it was cut down and 
conveyed to the gaol to remain till the 
gibbet was ready. The clothes were taken 
off and it was well smeared with pitch. The 
clothes were then replaced, and it was con- 
veyed on a small four-wheeled waggon drawn 
by two horses and escorted by a troop of 
Hussars and two companies of infantry to 
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of iron, 24 inches in breadth; the feet were 


went up each side to the head, ending in a 
ring, by which the body was suspended; a 
bar from the collar went down the breast, and 
another down the back; there were also bars 
in the inside of the legs which communicated 
with the above, and crossbars at the ankles, 
the knees, the thighs, the breast, and 
shoulders; the hands were hung by the sides 
and covered with pitch; and the face was 
pitched and covered with a white grave cloth. 
The gibbet, which was fixed in a stone of 
i ton weight sunk in the Slake, was formed 
of a square piece of fir timber, 21ft. long, 
with a top projecting about 3ft., with strong 
iron bars up each side to prevent it from 
being sawn down. At high water the tide 
covered the base of the gibbet about 4 or 5 ft., 
leaving 16 or 17 ft. visible. It is reported 
that this was the first person gibbeted under 
the new Act of Parliament which ordered the 
bodies of murdereds to be hung in chains. 
Jobling’s body remained on the gibbet till 
the end of August, when during the darkness 
of the night between Aug. 31 and Sept. 1 it 
was stolen from the gibbet and never after- 
wards discovered. For this account ‘The 
Miners of Northumberland and Durham,’ by 
Richard Fynes (1873) has been consulted. 


H. Askew. 


UEEN MARY AND KENDAL (celviii. 
314). — The following from William | 
Whellan, ‘ History and Topography of Cum- 
berland and Westmorland,’ may be of use: 


The advowson of the vicarage (of Kendal) 
was granted by Queen Mary to Trinity College, | 
Cambridge, to which the patronage of the great 
tithes still belong. The college appears to have 
become possessed of the patronage_of the vic- 
arage from the desire of Queen Mary to do 
something, if possible for the good of her 
father Henry VIIT. 


H. ASKEw. 
Spennymoor. 


XECUTION FOR CRIME OTHER 
THAN MURDER (clviii. 10, 50, 319).— 
At Lancaster Assizes, Aug. 14, 1833, John | 
Howorth, 41, was condemned to death for 
bestiality (unnatural crime) at Rochdale. He 
was executed on Aug. 31. ‘ 
1 ae 5 Wear Oy 
RAGON-KILLERS IN TALES AND 
LEGENDS (clviii. 316).—Dr. Basier 
will have heard of the dragon of Wantley, | 
ignominiously slain by More of More Hall 
(vide Percy ‘ Reliques’). I believe this is a | 






Jarrow Slake. There it was cased in flat bars 


placed in stirrups, from which a bar of iron | 


satire on some local oppressive magnate, 


Francis P. Marcuant, 
Streatham. 


IGSWELL VIADUCT (elviii, 314), ~ 
Digswell, Hertfordshire, Hitchen Div. on 
the Maran, 55 miles W.N.W. Hertford, close 


- 


to Welwyn Station, L. and N.E. Railway. 


ALFRED SYDNEY Lewis. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2, 


Digswell Viaduct is well known in Hert. 
fordshire; it is situated in the parish of 
Digswell, between Hatfield and Welwyn 
North stations on the L. and N.E, Railway 
main line to York. Passengers sometimes 
incorrectly refer to this viaduct as ‘‘ Welwyn 
Viaduct,’’ but the real Welwyn Viaduct is a 
much smaller affair, and is situated between 
Welwyn North and Knebworth stations. 


H. V. Bortey. 


THE APODE (elviii. 298, 340).—This bird 

is undoubtedly our Swift, Cypsilus apus. 
‘* Martinet’’ is its name in France, but 
‘“Apode’’ is derived from the Greek 4 
‘“not,’’ and zrofs ‘ foot,’? appearing in Latin 
as ‘‘ Apodes.’’ Pliny, in his ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ 
10, 39, describes the swifts’ powers of flight, 
and remarks, ‘‘His quies, nisi in nido, 
nulla.’”’ A full account of the habits of this 
species is given by Gilbert White in his 
‘ Natural History of Selborne,’ Letters to 
Barrington, No. xxi., September, 1774, and 
in other passages. 

W. J. Harvie. 
Lyme Regis. 


FINLAY, XVITI CENTURY (clviii. 316). 

—Alexander Justice was author of 
‘General Treatise of Dominions and Laws of 
the Sea,’ 1705; ‘General Discourse of Com- 
merce,’ 1707; and ‘ General Treatise of 
Monies,’ 1707. Elizabeth J. wrote ‘A Voyage 
to Russia,’ 1746, and James J. ‘ The Scotch 
Gardener’s Directory,’ 1767. A letter from 
him to Sir H. Sloane (1731) forms Sloane 
MS. 4052 f. 202. A bond of John J., 
merchant of Edinburgh, to J. Greene for pay- 
ment of money 167— is Sloane MS. 857 f. 64. 

J. ARDAGH., 


The Rev. Justice Finley (not Finlay) was 


of Clare Coll., Cambridge, B.A. 1737; M.A. 


1773 (sic). He held Burton-on-Stather to 
1785, and was a magistrate. His daughter 
Mary married Capt. George Cubitt im 
September, 1782, and died 19 Aug., 1801, 
aged 39. 

G. S. G. 
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KNITTING (clviii. 46, 87, 282, 317).—M. | 
Pierre Debouxhtay in L’Intermédiaire for | 
March 20-30, mentions, on the authority of | 
Duchesne, ‘ Histoire ancienne de 1|’Eglise,’ | 
iii, 591, St. Hilary of Arles,’ custom of 
knitting while he read or dictated letters. He 
also quotes the example of M. Hamon, the 
physician of Port-Royal, who had not only 
the solitaries and the sisters there as his 
patients, but likewise all the peasantry for 
several leagues round. When on the way to 
their houses he employed himself ceaselessly 
in reading or meditation. | When old age 
came on he resigned himself to the use of 
a donkey to take him about, but he had a 
sort of reading-desk fixed on the front part 
of the saddle, upon which he would place 
an open book and then knit the while he 
read so that neither hands nor mind should 
be unoccupied. Mr. Dabouxhtay winds up 
with asking whether any other saints have 
been known to knit while reading. “ 
LBs 


KING ALFRED AND ILMINGTON | 
(clviii. 258, 302). — Although Alfred | 
‘* collected round him whatever scholars were 
left in England,’’ it is said he found only 
five. These were :—Werfrith, ae of 
Worcester, Denewulf of the same town, Pleg- 
mund, Archbishop of Canterbury, Aethel- 
stan, a priest, and Werwulf, also a priest. 

Plegmund, a Mercian by birth, lived on 
an island about five miles N.E. of Chester. 
He was consecrated Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 890, and died on Aug. 2, 914. 

Werferth, or Werfrith, who died in 915, 
was consecrated bishop of Worcester in 873. 

Denewulf, ‘‘ whom he [Alfred] had first 
met as a swineherd at Athelney,’ was conse- 
crated Bishop of Winchester in 879, which 
See he governed for twenty-four years, till 
his death in 903. 

Aethelstan ‘‘ is probably the priest who is 
supposed to have carried Alfred’s alms to 
Rome and India in 883. He may also be 
identical with the Aethelstan who became 
Bishop of Ransbury, in 909.” 

None of the lives of Alfred, or histories 
of Ilmington appears to mention any of 
Alfred’s ‘scholar friends,’ as coming from 
there, 

Other friends of Alfred were, Asser, a 
monk of St. Davids, afterwards Bishop of 
Sherborne; Grimbald, a Flemish monk, who 
became Abbot of New Minster at Winchester ; 
and John the Old Saxon. 


H. M. CasHmore. 











Birmingham, 


The Library. 


The Colonial Service. 
tram. (Cambridge 
10s. 6d. net). 


AN account on general lines of so vast a sub- 

ject as the Colonial Service of the British 
Empire must needs be summary and in some 
regards imperfect. Nevertheless, writing 
from varied and long-continued personal 
experience, Sir Anton Bertram has been able 
to infuse real life into the spare framework 
to which he is necessarily restricted. He 
brings well home the vastness of the task 
undertaken by the British Empire towards 
those of its regions which lie outside the self- 
governing Dominions and India, as he does, 
also, the ideals underlying the methods em- 
ployed. At the very outset we come upon 
one great principle, which, it may be, is 
destined to fuller illustration throughout the 
world than it finds to-day—the principle of 
the preservation of individuality, of the 
acquiescence in, almost one might say the 
promotion of, differences. The local con- 
sciousness of even the smallest Colony has its 
claims fully recognized—to such a point, in 
fact, that in the Leeward Islands, with their 
population of less than 150,000, there flour- 
ish six Executive Councils and five Legisla- 
tures. Springing from an allied root is yet 
another conception which inspires some of 
the most admirable pages of this book—the 
choice, that is, for native states, of indirect 
rather than direct rule on the part of the 
British. Where indirect rule has been insti- 
tuted the British administrator leaves, as far 
as possible, the already existing tribal author- 
ities in possession of the actual government 
of the people—supporting and preserving this 
authority where it remains vigorous, attempt- 
ing to re-invigorate it where it is languish- 
ing, and reconstituting where it has fallen 
out of being. Sir Anton dwells on the origin 
and the justifications for this line of dealing 
with the natives, and while he does not con- 
ceal certain disadvantages attending it, shows 
that the predominant weight of authority is 
in its favour. There is, we think, a further 
plea which he does not mention. Anthrop- 
ologists have noted how native races when 
brought into contact with the white man 
often tend to lose their hold on life by reason 
of the white man’s destroying the beliefs and 
disturbing the occupations which were their 
main interest, so that they come to be left 
with too little to live for. It is clear that 
indirect rule should form a useful prophy]ac- 





By Sir Anton Ber- 
Univesity Press. 
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tic against moral apathy of this sort, both 
by ensuring continuance of their traditions, 
and by re-inforcing or reforming these with 
new objects and ideas. 

After a geographical review, showing that 
the total area ruled by the Colonial Office is 
forty-six times the size of England and more 
than twice the size of British India, the 
author draws out the position and duties of 
the Governor of a Colony, and of the Colonial 
Secretary—with the machinery of govern- 
ment of which they form the centre. Then, 
after discussion of Direct and Indirect Rule 
(in the former the description of the District 
Officer may be noted) we are given an account 
of the Organization of Law and Justice and 
an account of the Courts. Here, again, we 
have two dominating figures: the Attorney- 
General and the Chief Justice. The Attor- 
ney-General, as Minister of Criminal Jus- 
tice, is required to play the part enacted 
here by the Grand Jury when finding or 
refusing to find a ‘“‘true bill ’’—a_ peculiar 
function which Sir Anton, in the local cir- 
cumstances, regards as indispensable, and as 
ensuring admirably the ends of justice, 
except for the drawback of delay. In East- 
ern countries another striking contrast to our 
own practice is the entire exclusion from 
criminal trials of any evidence consisting of 
statements made hy the prisoner to the police. 
Tre reason for this is simply that the police 
are held to be necessagily and inevitably par- 
tisans in any case upon which they are 
engaged. In the chapter on the Courts, the | 
tracing out of the system of justice created 
for Nigeria by Lord Lugard—in particular 
the section on Native Courts—and then the 
notes on the Diversity of Law throughout the 
Empire, are of especial interest. The con- 
cluding chapters treat of Legislature; of the 
Protectorates and Protected States, and of 
the Mandated Territories. 

The whole book is the substance of a course 
of lectures which was delivered at the Lon- 
don School of Economics in 1928 and 1929. 


Gravestones of Acadie and other Essays on 





Local History, Genealogy and Parish 
Records of Annapolis County, Nova | 
Scotia, By William Inglis Morse. (Lon- 
don: Printed by A. Smith andCo.), 


ACADIE is among the old names of romance | 

across the Atlantic. That, quality in it | 
comes to some extent from association with 
the French, yet it is strange how few and 





he County of Bucks, and 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd, at their Offices, 20 High Street, High Wycombe, in 
published at 14 Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. . 


small now are the traces of the French 
in it. This monograph—beautifully pring 
beautifully and lavishly illustrat 
contains two or three chapters connected 

that topic. A vase was found in 1885 neg 
Bloody Creek, field of the battle of 1757, ¢gy 
tainly not made in Acadie, probably made iq 
Southern France and brought to Nova Scotia” 
after 1605—a French vase belonging it ig” 
supposed to a French settler. There ig q 
chapter on this. Then there is slight discu- 
sion of early French sites, doubtfully iden” 
tified by a very aged Indian; and, to close 
all, reproduction in facsimile of the many 
script of Nicol Denys’s ‘Rapport au Daw | 
phin sur l’Acadie et la nouvelle France’ 
(1660). Another facsimile is that of a Mem. | 
orial on the Nova Scotia Fisheries to Lord 
Sunderland in 1709 signed by seven of the 
chief personages of that day in Salem. The 
bulk of the book, however, is devoted to the ” 
inscriptions on gravestones in seven church. | 
yards of the old Acadie, and to the Parish | 
Records, from 1780 to 1800, of Annapolis, | 
Granvilla and Wilmot. One of the parishes, ” 
Clementsport, has a church of St. Edwa 
with St. Matthew and St. John—a curious” 
dedication. The parish records, besides their 
uses to the researcher, offer a few particulars 
of interest in the way of quaint names and 
the like. Mr. Morse supplies biographical — 
notes to many of the graveyard inscriptions, 
and Mr. Dalton some details concerning the 
provenance of the stones, of which the ‘bet, 
up to the end of the eighteenth century, are 
slate, brought for the most part from Scot 
land. The earliest remaining stone is of 
1720. <A few epitaphs are set out on the leaf 
following the dedication. One, or part of 
one, from Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, 
Mass., is graceful : 


—— Since the torch is out, 
Lie down and stray no further. 
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